CHAPTER XVII
THE PUBLICATION OF TOM JONES

It has been often lamented that Fielding, when he dis-
covered his talent in "Joseph Andrews," did not proceed
forthwith to write a novel free from all dependency upon
Bichardson, in fulfilment of the vision he then had of a
great comic epic in prose, which should be for modern
England what the comic counterpart of the Iliad had been
for ancient Greece. Such, it is clear from the dedica-
tion of "Tom,Jones" to Lyttelton, was the desire of his
friend and patron, who believed Mm possessed of the ex-
traordinary endowments requisite for the undertaking.
Though Fielding regarded Lyttelton's desire as hardly less
than a command, neither time nor circumstance then seemed
favourable^ The fact is, Fielding's mind soon became
engrossed with the law; and so fierce and scurrilous were
the attacks upon him by Grub Street for what he had
written and for what he had not written, that he resolved
to publish nothing more for the amusement of the public.
His "Miscellanies/' as I have related, was to be his last
book in general literature. The next year, in the summer
of 1744, he did indeed write a preface to "David Simple"
to please and aid his sister; but it was made the occasion
for a solemn declaration that he had given up the struggle
for literary fame, upon which he had come to look with
contempt

"Unexpectedly, however, the insurrection of 1745 drew
him into patriotic journalism, where Ms ability to deal
with exactly contemporary life and affairs shone with very

99n order that life and property might be safe.
